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KEYS TO EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION IN LARGE CLASSES 


It used to be that two 
things were certain, death and 
taxes. In this era of economic 
restraint, we can add a third: 
larger classes. Large classes 
can be efficient, very cost 
effective and personal. In 
this newsletter we would like 
to present advice offered by 
two expert sources in teaching 
large classes. 


"There is no reason a 
teacher cannot build into the 
large lecture setting 
additional elements that 
provide individualized 
treatment to special student 
groups, especially those who 
need extra help or those who 
have developed a deeper 
interest in the subject" says 
Richard Aronson. Drawing from 
20 years of experience in 
teaching large classes (with 
enrollments of up to 700 
students) Aronson offers 
several 'keys' to 
instructional effectiveness in 
large classes. Here are five: 


Key 1: Don't be Intimidated 


Once the class size 
passes 50, it makes little 


difference how large it gets. 
Accept your initial 
nervousness and use the energy 
it provides to prepare your 
lectures in advance. 


Although you should 
recognize the importance of 
being interesting, you should 
not lose sight of the fact 
that your job is to teach, not 
entertain. You have to get a 
lot of material across, and 
quite often your course is a 
prerequisite for others. The 
goal you are striving for is 
to create an atmosphere where 
students are eager to learn 
more about your subject. 


Incidentally, it is very 
important that on the first 
day of class you establish a 
good rapport with your 
students. Be sure to tell 
them your name (you would be 
shocked to learn how many 
students do not seem to know 
the names of their teachers). 
Also, spend some time telling 
them how you intend to run the 
class. Remove the ambiguity 
from such things as attendance 
requirements, seating 
arrangements, homework 


assignments, the number of 
exams, and even exam dates. 
Tell them how they can get in 
touch with you and with your 
teaching assistants. Also 
settle how you will determine 
their grades. Your remarks 
and a well-designed syllabus 
should get the course off toa 
good start. 


Be a missionary. Not 
everybody in the lecture hall 
wants to be there or is 
interested in your subject at 
first. Show your excitement 
and enthusiasm for your field. 
Explain why understanding your 
subject is essential for life- 
long happiness and 
fulfillment; why without your 
course you cannot be an 
interesting or attractive 
person. Whet their appetites 
for what is to come. 


Key 2: Prepare Carefully 


While it may be possible 
to wing it in a small class 
where you can rely on 
students' questions to help 
you rephrase your 
presentation, in the large 
lecture you have only one 
chance. If you are not 
expressing yourself well, you 
will lose the attention of 
your students. If you are 
nervous or new to teaching 
your lecture preparations 
should include time for 
rehearsal. The best way to 
practice delivering a lecture 
is to deliver a lecture. 
Whether you practice in front 
of a mirror, in the shower, or 
driving to the office, you 
need to actually hear the 
lecture you will deliver, to 
get your phrasing right and to 
ensure you can cover the 


material in the allotted time. 


Key 3: Be Natural 


Universities accommodate 
a wide variety of 
personalities and students 
enjoy the variety. So, if you 
are the quiet type, be quiet, 
if you have a sense of humor, 
then by all means let it come 
out in class. Avoid sarcasm, 
however. 


Key 4: Be Personal 


There are several 
vehicles for giving students 
individual help. A popular 
method is the discussion 
group. By dividing the class 
into groups of five, for an 
hour each week, the instructor 
can get student feedback and 
gain a better understanding 
about which parts of the 
material are troublesome. It 
is, important, however, to 
have clear directions and 
reasonable time limits. If 
teaching assistants are 
running the discussions, you 
may need to devote extra time 
to organizing and developing a 
good working arrangement. 


Remaining in the room 
after class can do a lot to 
convince students that you are 
interested in them. By 
answering a few questions, you 
can show you are accessible 
and you can gain a sense of 
how well the lecture went. 


More and more, professors 
are using computers as a 
vehicle for personal 
communication. In addition to 
exchanging memos, you 
may be able to find an 
interactive teaching program 


that can be incorporated into 
your course. 


Weekly tutorials can be 
useful for eager, hardworking 
students who need just a bit 
more help to move to the B or 
A level. At Lehigh 
University, outstanding 
undergraduate majors serve as 
apprentice teachers. Each 
week they hold question-and- 
answer sessions with students 
voluntarily seeking extra 
help. Of course, the students 
who get the most out of the 
experience are the tutors 
themselves. 


Ke : Prevent Students from 


Feeling Insignificant and 
Anonymous 


The best and perhaps only 
way to keep students 
interested is to deliver 
stimulating and exciting 
lectures: But how do you 
reach students who are asleep 
before the lecture has been 
started? I have found two 
solutions: the cordless 
microphone and the "curve 
buster". 


The cordless microphone 
will allow you to wander 
throughout the room. Movement 
tends to keep students awake. 


The "curve buster" is a 
device for maintaining class 
morale. It provides students 
with an opportunity to improve 
their grades by answering 
extra credit questions that 
are administered during 
lecture hour. CBs, as they 
are called, are unannounced. 
Sometimes I give a curve 
buster at the start of class 
and sometimes at the end. 


Curve busters take only about 
ten minutes to administer. 
Sometimes they are problems 

or multiple-choice questions. 
These variations are run 
simultaneously to keep 
everyone honest. Curve buster 
points are aggregated and 
taken into consideration in 
setting a student's grade, 
which is determined in a two- 
step fashion. The original 
distribution is determined by 
the scores on the hour exams 
and the final. Then 
boundaries are set for letter 
grades. Next we add the curve 
buster points. This allows 
students near grade boundaries 
to improve their letter 
grades. Curve busters have 
encouraged students to come to 
class and, more important, to 
keep up with their work. 


Conclusion 


Teaching the large class 
is an important responsibility 
for which there is great 
satisfaction and reward. If 
you are successful you will 
have influenced the lives and 
thoughts of a great number of 
people, and you will have made 
it possible for your 
department to offer a wider 
selection of courses. Most of 
all, you will notice that your 
colleagues will treat you with 
great care, admiration, and 
respect. Why? Because they 
want you to keep teaching the 
course. They all harbor the 
fear that should you decide to 
move on to something else, 
they will be next. So enjoy 
the experience and wear the 
position well. 


To this, Bergquist and 
Phillips (1975) offer the 


following straight-forward 
advice: Since lecturing is 
basically one-way 
communication, there is often 
little exchange between 
lecturer and students. This 
can breed dissatisfaction for 
both parties. Some ways to 
introduce feedback are for the 
professor to make her/himself 
available before and/or after 
a lecture, allow time for 
questions and answers, hand 
out questionnaires, set up a 
student committee to serve as 
an advisory board on lectures, 
or ask someone to observe some 
class sessions. The emphasis 
of feedback should be on 
improvement, not criticism. 


The lecture method can be 
very effective. The following 
points have been found helpful 
for achieving good lectures: 
(1) keep in mind the goals you 
have for the period and the 
content you want treated; (2) 
try to have about three major 
points, since this is the 
number people are likely to 
remember; (3) a certain 
amount of redundancy is 
necessary, but try to make a 
point in different ways; (4) 
include only the amount of 
material you think you can 
comfortably handle during the 
given time period. 


For better organization, 
students have reported 
appreciating the following 
techniques: (1) write a brief 
outline on the board during 
the lecture. You can also 
hand out a printed outline, 
but students might pay more 
attention to an outline they 
copy; (2) summarize important 
points at the end of a 
lecture. This also could be 


done by means of a printed 
sheet prepared ahead 

of time; (3) break up 
lectures with panels, 
demonstrations, outside 
speakers, and movies; (4) 
break the class into rap 
sessions or task groups. 
Research has shown that a 
combination of lectures and 
discussions are more effective 
than straight lectures for 
producing comprehension and 
problem-solving skills. 


We all want to give 
interesting , worthwhile 
lectures, which means we need 
to arouse student interest in 
them. There are some points 
about public speaking that we 
probably all learned in speech 
classes but have since 
forgotten. They are a very 
important part of effective 
lecturing, so a brief review 
follows: (1) use a variety of 
pitch and volume. Taping a 
lecture is a good way to find 
out how you are doing with 
this. Practice makes a big 
difference; (2) look at your 
audience. They are more 
interested in what you say 
than are the blackboard or the 
windows. It also helps keep 
students alert and interested 
if you look at them; (3) try 
to avoid stereotyped 
behaviors, since they are 
disruptive to communication. 
You might have to ask students 
or a fellow faculty member 
about this one, as we often 
aren't aware of such 
mannerisms in ourselves; (4) 
be enthusiastic about the 
material in the lecture. If 
the topic doesn't have meaning 
for you, you might use a 
different class method that 
day, such as group discussion, 


or find someone else who is the course; (5) don't be 


excited by the content and is afraid to laugh at yourself. 
willing to teach it. Another Humor is a good way to create 
approach is to ask yourself if a warmer atmosphere and better 
that lecture is really relations. 


relevant to 
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WOMEN'S WAYS OF KNOWING 
Mary Belenky and Friends 


May 15-17, 1989 


This event is sponsored by the Adult Education Department, 
Learning Development Office, and the Lacolle Centre for 
Educational Innovation of Concordia University. 


May 15 (evening) Conversation with Mary Belenky and Friends 
about "Women's Ways of Knowing". 
(Free public lecture) 

May 16-17 "Connecting with Women's Ways of Knowing: 
The Implications for Personal and Profes- 
sional Life" 


$125.00 


IMPROVING UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


Fifteenth International Conference 


Presented under the Auspices of British Columbia Open Uni- 
versity and The University of Maryland University College 
at The University of British Columbia 


Vancouver, B.C. 
June 12-16, 1989 


Ninth Annual Conference 
on 
TEACHING AND LEARNING IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


June 17-20, 1989 


Committee for the Improvement of Teaching and 
Learning 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Session Proposals must be Received by 
February 10, 1989 


For further information on any of these conferences, please 
contact Learning Development at 848-2495. 


